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ABSTBlwCT 

This paper looks at the relationship between pareo/ts* 
social networks and aspects of child developsent. It has ofteh be^n 
suggested that pare;its« links with kin» neighbors, frie^ds, aad locarl 
and hon-local organizations' are likely to have sany effects, on their 
children's developsent. These effects, howe^^er, have never been 
sfstesatlcally investigated or desonstrated. In the present study, 
independent interviews were held with 9- to 11-yeac-old children and 
their parents living in high, sedius, and low social risk areas of 
Sydney* iustralia. The' presence and nuAer of parents* regularly seen 
dependable friends t"tKiit you can call on in a crisis") eserged as a 
.pervasive infloenee on child outcoses. The children's own social 
networks: theiPv choice of role sodels: degree of socialization; 
happiness with their fasilies: and level of -negative esotions were 
sJLgnificantly related %o this aspect of their parents* lives. On 
seasures of adiustiient to school, it was the nature of parents*' Ic^cal 
friendships that eserged as the sain predictor, but dependable 
friuends also had an influence, these two frie: dship variables being 
telated In a cosplez way. \ separate pattern of relationships was 
found in respect of availability of child care «upports, with 
parental ties to vaflous forsal organizations as the salient 
oredictor. The findings suggest leads in sany directions, sose of 
which are briefly discussed. (luthor/HP) 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper looks at the relationship between parents' social networks anc aspects of 
ehild development. It has often been suggested that parents' links with kin, neighbours, 
friends, local and non-local organisation are likely to have many effects on children, of 
the f'xmily: but such outcomes have never been systematically investigated oV 
demonstrated, to the present study independent interviews were held with 9-11 year old 
chUdren and their parents living in high, medium and low soial risk areas of Sydney, 
Australia. The presence and number of parents' regularly-seen dependaWe^riends ("that 
you can call on in a crisis") emerged as a. pervasive influence on child outcomes. The 
chUdren's- own social networks; their choice of role models; degree of socialisation; 
happiness with their famiUes; and level of negative emotior^s - aU showed significant 
associations with this aspect of their parents' lives. The relationship was not simple or 
linear; for instance on certain- measures it is the parents and children who are selective 
in their friendships who stand out from those jith smaller or larger networks. On 
measures of adjustment to school, it was the nature of parents' local friendships that 
emerged as the main predictor, but dependable friends also had an influence, these two 
friendship variables being related in a complex way. 

A sepfirate pattern of relationships was found in respect of availability of child 
care supports, with parental ties to various formal organisation the salient predictor. 

The findings suggest leads in many directions, some of which are briefly discussed. 
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This paper is concerned with the relationship between parental social nMworks and 
aspects of child development.* There is an increasing interest in the recent child 
development literature on the influence of the wider environment', social and geographic 
- the "ecology of development", to use Bronfenbrenner's term (Bronfenbrenner 1979)- 
Parents' social networks constitute one aspect of this environment. In a useful recent 
review article on the topic, Cochran and Brassard have argued that the influence of 
parents' friends, neighbours and relatives has been too long unrecognised by those 
studying development. The role played by the parents themselves has been a popular 
study, but "little attempt has been made to place the family in a social context beyond 
that played by time-worn and static socioeconomic parameters" (1979: 601). Cochran 
and Brassard suggest accordingly that the time is ripe to "chart a new course in the study 
of child development" by drawing on ideas> from social network analysis. In a search of 
the child development UJteralure the authors found n^ studies using parents' networks as a 
major independent variable; but from a review of those studies in which network 
variables received incidental attention they suggest that there may be both cognitive and 
social effects. On the cognitive side they found indications that richer parental networks 
might be associated with accelerated perceptual differentiation in infancy; greater task 
persistence ip older .children; more advanced representational thinking; and greater 
receptivity to new intellectual stimuli. On the social side, positive outcomes hinted at 
include accelerated attachme.. Jin iAfants, greater and/or earlier independence behavior 
in older children, increased social role experience,, less stereotyped sex role and 
occupational role perceptions, and more favorable self-concept and adjustment.^ 

This is an impressive log of claims, based largel^s the authors point out on passing 
hints and "tantalising traces" from studies conducted with quite other goals. Cochran 
and Brassard's review suggests a number of causal mechanisms including: enhanced 
parratal self-esteem accruing from a satisfying social life, and translating into more 
Oxfective parenting; inhei*ent abilities of parents which manifest themselves in effective 
relationships with both other adults and their own children; .imitation by the child of 
effective life-strategies modelled by the parents; parentally mediated entree of the child 
into a wide range of activities; exposure of the child to a wide range of observational 
models; greater openness to learning from such models an<i activities, due to early and 
continued exposure to varied stimulation^ and consequently elaborated cognitive schema 
development in the child; and enhancement of child's self-esteem by gratifying 
interactions with a wide range of significant others. In the light of the present lack of 

' ♦ This research was undertaken under funding from the Australian Research Grants 
admission, No.A77/15796. We also wish to acknowledge the extensive assistance of 
Australian National Opinion Polls in carrying out fieldwork^ 



basic information, however, Cochran and Brassard give priority to exploratory research, 
juid suggest a number of use fut directions for work in the area. ^ ^ 

TheJPresent Study . / 

The present study was designed to investigate ^me of the issues raised abo^. The 
data come from a study of 305 fartfilies in Sydney, Australia, interviewed late in 1978. 
The^ families were selected randomly from six regions (Local Government Areas) 
themselv^ chosen by probability sampling to represent higl>, medii^m and low levels of 
social "risk** (Vinson and Homel, 1976). The risk score is a measure of cumulative social 
disadvantage based on 25 social indicators ranging from income and economic self- 
sufficiency through' health, education ^and crime problems to family stability. Within 
ea(ch risk level, one^LGA was in an inner, and one an outer area, of the city. Three 
subareas (primary school feeder districts) were selected by probability sampling from 
witl^ each LGA on the basis of estimated subareal risk scores. The names of year 
old children were randomly selected from school rolls and letters sent home to parents 
reqiiesting permissioii that both they apd theif child be interviewed. (9-1 L year olds were 
* chosen as Ijt was feared that interviewing at earlier ages wouW present difflteulties) (Lash 
and Sigal 1978). In all, 18 state primary schools and 17 Roman Cat^olic parochial schools 
serving the same areas were involvcki/ Response* rate varied with the school, from 88 
percent to 53 percent, with an average of 70.4 percc^rtt. Only two parents actually 
refused to participate: the remainder of the non-respondents simply failed to reply, 
despite several reminders. No children whose parents did not give permission were 
interviewed. Fathers and mothers were interviewed in approximately alternate order 
witH regard to network questions, giving close to a 50/50 division. All items relented to 
the child's development were asked of the mother (or surrogate). There was evidence 
from teachers J and other sources tlyt the lei^st coping families were least likely to reply, 
so that the samplp undoubtedly under^epresents such famUies, especially in the highest 
risk areas. <i 

Parental Networks. 

There is by now a complex literature on social networks and thqir influence on such 
variables as mental health (Caf>lan, 1974, reactions to stressful life events (Brown, 1978), 
fainily functioning (McCaughey et al. J977), the naintenance or loss of ethnic identity 
(BOttomley, 1975) and maintenance of social identity (Walker et al. 1972). Thisniterature 
makw it clear that social networks have a numbfer of significa^vt dimensions, which have 
both independent and interactive effects. The ipost commonly studied dimensions have 
been size, frequcmcy of contact, diversity, density or interconnectedness, and intensity 
(Bott, 1971; Granovetter 1973). In addition this literature distinguishes between the roles 
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played by friends, kin, neighbours an^ "forfn61 associations (Rossi 197i; Allan 1^79). 

fa the present study the foilowing questions . were used to tap their various 

• d'.mensions:^ ^ 

Do wuhaveiniieh^to do with your neighbours? ' ' „ . ^ .u- 

» " Do you say hello to any of them? Do you stop to talk to any of themT Lend things 
to therot Borrow thin«B from thcmt^-ifelp each other if someone is ^ick? Help 
eaeh other with diild minding? \ . 

Hoif many of your neighbours do you include amdne your friends? 
Do you hm Is mueh, liKm or less contact with your neighbours than you want? 
> How many of your IHendi live In this Qoeal area)? (l^one, some, most, all) 
How many would that be? How often do you see them? 

TMdkiiK of an your fHends, not just thoee who Uve near you^^do you have any (fependable 
fHenft that ypu see regidarly, that you oould can on in a crisis? ^ you're m real 
'trouble.) Bow many? / 
Do you lyve tvlatives that you can draend on in a crisis? How many? How often do yoi/ 
have eofitaet with tliem? How. many live ^ Qoeal area)? 

How often db you see tiiem? w-,-.— ^*k>> 

Do you or your spouse belong to - religious; community^ sportmg, chUdren's and othhr 
dtymisations.? (details) Which of these are locaUy based? Are any of your, friends m 
these or^uilsations? Do you worK for, or give money to these organisations? / 

Child Outcomest . • ' 

Since the chUdren interviewed belonged'to a restricted age range,.only certain of 
the, child outcomes nominated' by Co^ran and Brassard are includesJ. Mcst of the 
measures are from the ChUd interviews, which were conducted individually at the child's 
8ch90l, during school hours,/at an interval ranging fr6m» 2-12 weeks before the child's 
parents were interviewed. A minority of measures, designated *, represent the parents' 
statements about the child. 



A. Social Roles. * ' 



(i) ChUd Networks. ^Possession .of regular playmates; feeling that there are inter^st]^<^ 
things to do after^ school; size of play, network; interconnCctedn^ss of play network; 
possession of a best friend; frequency o^ fighting and Arguing with other children; being 
• ciQen for games; fefelii^ of loneliness; attitudes to class mates (like? most, some, few). 
(iff .Sophistication of role nilodels. Whether ^he child would like tp be like-a famous 
person or a famiiar person; job child wouta like^to.have when grown^ (familiar, 

prestige, fantasy.) ' ^ > •'\. * ^ 

(iii) ■ Degree of Socialisation . How well chilfi getsalong with other children (relative to 

others of own age)*1 child's degree of ' cpnsiderat^^essSelitive to' others*; whether 

extracurricular classes takanTsport, mu^c, etc.). - \ - 

B. Self-Concept and Adiustment. -v V q 

(i) Happiness with four life areas: self, friends, schoolwork, and family (each self-rated 

on five-point scale). ' 

(ii) Negative emotions: frequency of ,feelini worried, afraid, angry and unhappy about 

Er|c . • 
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own life (separate self-ratings, four-point scales) 

(N.B. -The scales'^ are visually reoresentedi bj^ me^ns of cartoon face^ depicting the 
appropriate emotions, which H was firSt established that the child comprehended (Lash ^ 
and Sigal 1976)). 

** .** ^ / 

C> Adjustment to SchooL ' \ 

Self-rating^^a^ student relative to rest of class; interest in schoolwork; degree of 
liking forlsphool; d^pree of conflict with peers and teachers at school. 

D. Irtaependence Behaviour. 

Degree /df timidity with reg&rd to new situations*, of emotional maturity*, 
quaifelsomenesG* and outgoingness* (all relative to others of same^ge); num^r of age- 
relevant tfisks which the child performs unaided*.. ^ 

E. Access to Neighbourly. Child Care Supports. ^ j 

Members)i?p 'of. clubs 'and teams*; parental'^ satisfaction with child ,care 
arrangements*; child's involvement with adults outside the family. 
g.>l Satisfaction With being a Boy/Girf (dwn sex)> 

^Self-rating on a five-point scale; YeS/no response to statement: '1 really don't like 
being a boy/girl." 



Figure 1 represents the theoretical and operationally defined model. Since there is no 
research evidence to ^ate to indicate whi<$h (letwork characteristics might be linked to 
which particirltir child outcome variables, a common pathway has been hypothesised. 



Figure 1 here 



Method of Analysis. . 



Because ther^? was more than one variable in most outcome sets, we generally used 
multivariate regression techniques. Most dependent variables coula not be regarded as 



normaUy dis|ributed,.9ince they were dichojtomies or simple three or four point . scales 
and generally thiey could not be coUapsed into more general factors. The constraint of 
non-normality is usual with survey data, l>ut with^he large sample (305), the tests of 
statistical significance can be shown to be reasonably reliable. Predictor (network) 
variables wer^^^frouped into the families set out in Figure 1, namely friendship networks, 
kin networks, neighbour contact and parti<(ipation in organisations. It was also necessary 
to include the risk score. of each area in each mpdeU given the method of sampling, '^he 
'^iil^tanedus" model reduction method of Aitkin tl978) was employed, utilizing Wilk*s 
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Lambda criterion^* This method allows the Type 1 error rate "tor the entire model to be 
specified in advance thus reducing the 'chance of the spurious results which the' more 
commonly-used stepwise regression procedures often produce. Moreover, it allows 
theoretical grouping of variables of the kind described above to be" investigated in eT 
systematic way. We used a nominal significance level of .Ol for^ach individual variable, 
which corresponded to an overall Type 1 error rate of .30 for each model. Reduced 
moc:?ls were interpreted using the discriminant functions (Timm, 1978) together with 
univariate statistics. . In interpreting the reduced models it is important to remember 
that the variables in the reduced set have been shown to be important over and above the 
effects of all the variables which have been omitted. Since predictor variables are 
usually moderately correlated with each other it is possible in any analysis for there to 
be a number of reduced models with approximately the same predictive power. Thus 
some predictor variables which have a high zero order correlation with the dependent 
variables but which are also correlated with other predictors may not emerge as part of a 
reduced model, since they have been '^partialled out". 



Results^ 

Table 1 presents a summary of findings. The most striking feature is the repeated 
appearance of friendship, networks, and in particular the presence/absence and number of 
regularly seen dependable friends ("thiat you can call on in a crisis"). Locat friendships 
emerged as the main predictor for Variable Set G, Adjustment to SchooL There is a 
complex relationship between these two friendship variables which is discussed below. 
Vari&Me Set E, Access to Child Care Supports, ^shows a different pattern, with 
organisational membership and ties as the salient predictor. 
A> Social Roles, 
(i) Chttd Networks^ 

The multivariate P value for the full model was .OTS (i.e., much less than our cut-off of 
.30). Univariate values from the reduced model indicated that the item rchild likes most 

♦ WiDc's Lambda value for a model can be used as a measure of predictive do wer. A = 
(l-RjJ^) — (1-Rp ) with p dependent variables, where Rj is the i*" canonical 
correlation. Thus^the smaller the value OT A, the greater the overall variance explained 
by the model. 

Since there were 3&independent factors in each model, the prol>ability of at least one 
Type 1 error was l-.99^ = .30. The fuU model had 58 degrees of freedom. 

It is often suggested in the literature that when repeating the results of a 
discriminant analysis,' the discriininant function coefficients should be adjusted by 
multiplying by the within c^Us standard deviations. This is good practice when the 
dependent variables are genuine jiumerical variables measured in different scales. 
However, in th6 present study most variables are dichotomies or three point scales, and 
hence the unadjusted coefficients have been reported, even though some categories 
occurred more frequently than others (and thus the variables4iav^ different variances). 
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^ orthe chjldi^ifrtns/h class^ made the greatest contribution to this outcome 
► (P< ^lyrlPigure 2 plots the mean scores on this item^by number of parents' dependable 
^.-^fflends, the significant predictor item (P = .03) ^ ' 

^' Figure 2 here 

It will be seen that children .whose parents lay claim to only bne. dependable friend 
emerge as least likely^ like most of their classmates. The discriminant function 
coefficients however indicate tfiat the item ^Most of child's friends knovv each other" 
aj|ei ntieds to be taken into consideration in interpreting the reduced model. By 
examining the discriminant function ojrfficients, we jsan interpret what high, average 
and low scores' mean on this dimen^on. A high score corresponds to jthe situation in 
which the child likes most ot his/her classmates, but most of his/her friends £)o not know 
each other. This suggests that the child^ network is. dispersed into a number of sepai^ate 
groupings, pn the other hand, a low score corresponds to the situation in which the child 
does not like most of its^ classmates, but most of its friends know each other. This 
suggests that the child might be part of a small cohesive clique. The other two 
possibilities - the p^tive nondispersed and the negative dispersed - are rel^tiv^ ly clQser 
to the two poles than to the middle ground. The dimension is interpreted ^^uphipally in 
Figures. \ ^ 

Figures 3 and 4 here; 

» 

Figure 4 plots discriminant , fun<mon scores against parents' number of dependable 
friends. It indicates that the children who fprrri cliques, in the sense described above, or 
who have negatiye djsper!^ networks, are mostf-likely to come frog) f^ilies who report 
only onc^ friend they would depend on in a t^t'ysSs (see also Figure 2). Possible explanations 
for this'finding are considered in tt}e discussion section of this paper. 
(ii) SophtsticaticMi of Rolql Models ^ 
This variable set was concerned witn the reality versus fantasy orientation of the 
child. Since an ordinal scorir^ on the desii*ed*job question^eemed inappropriate, the 
three^ types of answer - familiar non-prestige (e.g. typist), prestige (e.gw doctor) and^ 
fantasy le.g. pop star), were entered in the model as threV^parate factors. Where more 
than one desired job was nominated, fantasy was given precedence over prestige and 
prestige over familiar. The univariate P values in Table I show thafbotfr familiar-r^- 
l^stige and prestige Job were significant (P <.025, <.01). Figures 5a and 5b plot m^^^Xi 
scores against presence/absence of at least one dependable friend, the significant 
predictor item (P = .04), and indicates t^t parents* lack of any dependable friends is 
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associated with children's choice of non^-prestige jobs, and presence of friends with 

Figures 5a and 5b 

prestige job choice. As in the previous analysis the discriminant function coefficients 
indicate that a second variable - in this case child's nomination of a familiar rather than 
a famous role|jnodel - needs to be taken into consideration. Figure 6 illustrates the 
discriminant function/ on which a high score corresponds to a prestige job choice and real 
person role models and a low score to familiar non--prestige job and famouys person role 
modeL* The function is also plotted against presence /absence of dependable" friends in 
Figure 7. The^ture of these functions suggested that parents' socioeconomic status 
might be influencing the results,, and the dependable friends variable was accordingly 
1?ro88-tabulated againt areal risk ^core. This showed that fibsence'of dependable friends 
' was associated with living in a higher risk area (mean risk for no dependable friends 
group = .83 compared with .51 for the group with friends, a difference of .2 of a standard * 
djeviation.) ^ 

^ Figures 6 and 7 here. "" , 

These figures are interpreted as in^jicating a constellatipn of parents' lack of close 
friends, and the child's low job aspiration and choice of familiar role model, modestly 
associated, with nei^bourhood risk level. Focussing on the occupational status of the 
family; it is noteworthy that only one of the 19 families in ih^ two highest categories had 
no dependable friends, but the oveiall correlation with occupadonal status was weak. 
(iiiy Degree of Socialisation. . 

Presence /absence of at least one dependable friend is again the significant 
predictor item, (P = .04) with the parent-rated item "Child gets along better than 
average ^with other children*^ the jnost significant outcome variable, and child's taking of 
special lesson^lihp showing up in the discriminant function. jPie significant Item and the 
DFC poores are plotted against presende/abs^nce of dependable friends in Figures 7 and 
8; a high DFC scores here describes better than averag^relationships with other children 
and the taking of special lessons. 

^ Figures 8 and 9 here. 

Thken in conjunction with the material presented above regarding role models, a 

* Job choice anfi mention of a famous person were correlated (Gfamer's* V = ,18), 
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^consistent picture of personal and social constriction among the children of the adults 
without dependable friepds begins to emerge. 

Bt Sttf-Concept and Adjustrjient. 

(i) HappineaSs with self, fri^ndsTschoolwork and family. , ^ 

** TKe multivariate probability value for the full model fell just within the acceptable 

• level of significance. The univariate P values indicate that the Child's happiness with its 
family is the significant item in the ''outcome set (P - .000),. and once again, it is 
presence/absence of a dependable friend in the' parents' lives that predicts this outcome, 
absence being associated with the child's rating of itself as less happy about its family. 
Mean values on .the 2-point scale were .03 for the group with dependable friends and .19 
for t\ie no-friends 'group (a difference of about on6 standard deviation in favor of the 
grCH^ witj)^*fri^ends). This finding then elaborates tfie picti^efsalready provided by the , 
variables discussed above. 

^> (ii) Frequency of negative emotions (worry, fear, anger and unhappiness with life.) 

This child outcome also was associated with the number of dependable friends', but 
the relationship was more complex.. Only one item (unhappiness with life) was significant 
on its own (P <.05)f with the parents reporting between two and nine dependable friends 
having children with the lowest (t>est) scores. However^ there was a tendency for parents 
who ret)orted 20 or more friends to have children with , high unhappiness scored, a pattern 
which was accentuated in the discriminant^ function. All four items loaded on the 

* discriminant function, with fear and unhappiness with life making the largest 
contributions (Tctble 1). . 

Figure 10 here , , 

The increase in negative emotion in the 20 or more friej:ids group (shown in Figure 
. 10 for the discriminant function) is contrary to the main trends in the data, and is 



discussed further below. j 



C. A^stment to School. 

This variable set contained five items, three of which related to the child's feelings 
"^^^yt>out school and two of wf^ch concerned the child's involvement in fights or arguments 
at schooL \able lirtiows that fighting with other children was the most significant single 
variable (P<.025), although the ^iscrin\inant fun<*Jion included contributions fr^m two of 
the attitudinal items (which because t^ey ranged across three and five point scale^ should 
- be accorded nearly the same weights as the fighting variable). ' 

Unlike previous variable^sets, the parents' number of local friends emerged as the 

ERJC i ' 
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best predictor, with the intep^sting addition of the proportion of friends who lived locally 
(P = .046). TTiUS aspects of both size and diversity of parents* friendship networks were 
related to school adjustment. (It should be noted that number of local friends and total 
number of dependable friends were correlated, with .32) Figure 11 shows the 

proportions of children w^io got into fights of sufficient seriousness to cause trouble v/ith 
the teacher or Headmaster, by both aspects of parents* friendship networks. Figure 12 
presents the same infprmation for the discriminant function (high, scores indicate a high 
incidence of school related problems). 

r 

Insert Figures 11 and 12 

Both figures suggest a contrast between two groups of families: those with an 
extensive network c\f both loQal and non*local friends whose children were relatively well 
adjusted at school, and those families with a relatively limited network of mainly k)cal 
friends whose children had a high incidence of school related problems. Families who had 
no local friends at all were strongb; separated from tht? ^roup with limited local 
networks, probably because they comprised a mixture of three types: ijew arrivals in the 
area, the genuinely isolated, and midd^ class families who^were isolated by choice from 
local contacts. The possibility that different patterns ^sociability in working class an^ 
middle cla^ areas could help explain these findings is pursued in the disciission. 

E. Access to Neighbourly Child Care-Supports. 

This item set shows a different pattern of results, with organisational membership 
and ties the salient predictor, it6ms. Figures^ 13a and J 3b depict mean scores of tfie two 
outci)me variablei which have statistically signifieanLvalues. 

• ■ - { ■< } 

Figures 13a^|[nd^l4ty1^^ 

Tv/o discriminant ' function dimensions emerged in the analysis. The first takes 
^cognis^ce of only the tv/o items depicted^ in Figures 13a and 13b, a high score 
corresponding to nigh pcrental child caj^e satisfaction and high club/team membership. 
The second dimension also describes high child care satisfaction, but involvis a contrast 
between club/team m'embership and involvement, with adults outside the famfly ("adults 
with whom y6u like to talk and spc^nd time"). 

Despite its large weight in both discriminant functions, satis/action with child 
minding arrangements should not be given too much weight in the interpretation, since 
only 12 parents gave a response other than "very satisfied". Most of the variation in 
scores comes from the adult involvement and group^a^^tivities variables. 

Figure 14 here I 
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Discriminant contrast scores for the two dimensions are shown in Figure 14. The 
first dimension here appears to describe a child-oriented situation, where the child's out- 
of-schobl time is occupied with various organised activities, and the parent takes some 
part in these activities. The second dime|^ion appears to contrast parental membership 
■>f adult-oriented child-*xcluding- groups with involvement in com mi .ity groups, and to 
suggest that the former type of membership acts to lessen the child's involvement with 
non-famUy adults, perhaps by separating the worlds of parents and children. It should be 
noted that belonging to chUdren's organisations and belonging tc cornmumty organisations 
is differentiated predominantly on the second rather than the first dimension. From the 
discriminant function weights we can interpret this to mean that children of parents in 
community organisation are more likely to be involved with non-family adults. 

The nature of tlie "other" prganisations mentioned is very mixed, and is discussed 
further t>elow. 

Summary of Network Effects. 

Figure 15 represents a graph.cal representat'on of the main findings. The common 
pathways shown in- Figure 1 have been separated out and the nonsignificant network 
measures deleted. > 

F igure 15 h^ e 

Discussion^ ^ ^ 

Parental social networks appea? to have multiple effects on their children's 
experience of life. In particular the presence and number of regularly seen dependable 
friends emerges as a pervasive influence. The children's own social networks; choice of 
role model^; degree of socialisation; happiness with their family; and level of negative 
emotions all show significant association with this aspect of their parents' liv^s. It seems • 
then that the parents' possession of "real" friends can be regarded as e variable which 
influences development of chUdren of the famDy in many ways. Whilst such an effect 
has been quite often suggested (e.g. Caplan, pi; Cochran and Brassard, 1979; 
Bronfenbrenner, 1379) it\has never before, as far as we are aware, been demonstrated 
systematically. Bronfenbrenner for instance reports that he could find only one study of 
parental networks and family interaction (McAUister et al 1973) and that this study 
concerned itself only with the behaviour of the parents (199:238). Similarly Abernethy 
(1973) louid that mothers with a closely knit network felt more competent in the 
mothering role; but presented no independent data from the children, (in the present 
study, it will be recalled, the children were interviewed independently at school, at 
p'eriods ranging from 2-12 weeks befoi*e parents were visited and interviewed.) 



Th« relationship however is not a simple or linear one. With respect to children's 
social networks, it is the children whose parents lay claim to only one "good" friend who 
stand out from all others. Why should this be? Inspection of the interview protocols . 
revealed some interesting aspects. It seems that the parents of the children who form 
"cliques" (low score on the discriminant function) are themselves selective in their 
friendships, by force or by design. The more prosperous parents (in the lower risk areas) 
gave largely positive material reasons for living in the area - pleasant land and trees, 
good houses, the right price, availability of schools and the like. Their closest ties v.ereK 
to relatives, the wife's mother in particular, their evaluation of the area was tempered - 
some things good, some bad - and their commitment to it, a3 measured by how they 
would feel about moving, rather modest. Their membership of local orgonisations was 
somewhat low, and their commitment to friendships outside the family cQutious. The 
"crisis" in which they felt they could call on one dependable friend was either 
hypothetical or child-related. The poorer parents (in the higher risk areas) shared the^ 
selective attitudes, but were more likely actively to dislike the area, tot>e there because 
it was the best they could manage in terms of price or in terms of convenience to work 
or relatives, and to be uncertain as to how long they would stay (sometimes this depended 
on the landlord, rather than their own decision). The crisis they nominated was likely to 
be a material one. (One Greek immigrant father for instance, who had been unemployed 
for seven monyis, iMJt was committed to mortgage repayments on an inner city house, 
mentioned a number of "dependable" relatives and one "dependable" friend who had 
loaned him money towards the mortgr ^ payments.) Apart from their "cliquey" 
characteristics, the children displayed x range of attitudes to themselves and the 
various aspects of their lives. Some (generally in the poorer areas) shared their parent.^ 
active dislike of their surroundings, some seemed quite unhappy, and some had problems 
such as learning difficulties and overweight; others seemed well-adjusted childrv^n. 

By contrast, the children with positive attitudes to classmates and dispersed 
networks ten<led to take part in a variety of activities and to have parents with an active 
community involvement and commitment to their local area, even where the area itself 
was a poor one. For example, one father of such a child worked as a council garden^^r in 
the high risk inner city area where the family lived. He was politically active in the 
Australian Labor Party, as was his wife, a breakfast waitress in an innertjity hotel. Both 
also belonged to a number of other community, religious and sporting organisations. The 
father felt the area was cohesive because residents shared the same working class 
background, income and lifestyle. He nominated six dependable friends, several of whom 
n^a^lped the family out financially when his union was on strike. His son Shaun was 
one of five children, took lessons in dancing and art, belonged to Cubs as well as church 
organisations and had a number of adult friends outside the family with whom he liked to 
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talk and spend time. Shaun mentioned that several gangs in the area regularly tore down 
playground equipment and threw bottles around, but/L considered t>ie area t^-iendly, and 
liked living in a city environment, liked most of his classmates, and had friendHn each of 
' the various activity groups in which he took part. 

The absence of anj^ dependable friend^ is associated with different and more clearly <^ 
negative ehfld outcomes. Children in these families tended to mention a fantasy rather 
than a famUi^r personal role model,in combination with modest job aspirations, to get 
along less well than average with other chUdren" (in their parents' eyes), not to take 
special leasojjts, to be relatively unhappy about their families, and to be of low^ 
socioeconomic status. The interview material showed that these families suffered from 
a variety of stresses - money worries, long hours of work, marital stress or separation, 
and poor living conditions. Ii^migrant parents from non-English speaking countries were 
particularly Ukely to work long hours in low-income j^bs or in smaU businesses - e.g. 
, greengrocer shops and comer stores -^.such that their opportunities for establishing and 
maintaining close friendships were minimal. Single parents and families which had 
suffered various mi^ortunfes had often moved downwards into cheaper areas where they 
felt they had little in common with other residents. Since these were often high- 
immigrant areas, language barrier^ and the work patterns of the immigrant families were " 
a further barrier to friendship formation. A. number of the children were living on social 
security with elderly relatives - most o^^en a grandmother - foUowing departure o|^the 
moth or both parents, and tliese relatives were more concerned with survival, and with 
keeping the chUd clean, "good", and away from "rough elements", than with more 

expansive aspirations. A number of parents' ambitions 'for their children wertffM a 
negative kind - the 8^e• shoujd not be a cleaner or a factory hand."Keeping ourselvds to 
ourselves" and getting by without having to seek aid from outside the immediate family 
were commonly cited as goals and virtues; so that having friends who could be called on 
in a cfisis was not necessarily seen in a positive light. The chUdren's lives can perhap^ 
best be described as constricted - in interests and activities, school achievement, job 
-J aspirations, social skills, fluency ahd imagination. Along with this constriction went a 
variety of anxieties about their famUies; that they might die, or get hurt, lose their jobs, 
be murdered, (a taxi driver's child), be frozen in the freezer at work (an icecream factory 
worker's son), that they quarrelled a lot, that they didn't have any money, that they had 
to live in "an old dump", about not having a father, and "because my mother is worried all 
'the time as she is 62 years of age" (this was a grandmother in fact, the real mother and " 
the father having desert^ the chUdren). 

Feelings of unhappiness, fear worry and anger were also a^ciated with the 
^ . parents' dependable friends, but the relationship was more complex. ,The children with 
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least negative emotions were those whose parents eported between t\ o and nine 
dependable friends. As this range emerged for other outcome sets also (although not as 
strongly as here) it can perhaps be regarded as the "optimum" or "healthy" range. T4ie 
unexpected negative attitudes of children whose ^rents (claimed large numbers (20. or 
^^re) of friends was a surprise. The interview protocols indicated that this was mainly 
due to tb^ inclusion in tl^ group of k number cf smai^ shoplc^epers with large num1)ers of 
clients whom they classed as friends, end also of some long-time residents in an area, 
like the m^her who lived in a house boughx originally by her father and stated that 
'•after 43 years here Tve got too many friends 1o count". In fact 'lots" and "too many tc 
count" was a common response from this group, and perhaps indicates a different 
definition of friendship from that employed by othcft parents, and not ihcompatible with 
feelings of isolation and unhappine^t? in a child of u|P family. One child in such a family 
for exampl^ who lived above the^mimchester shop in which both parents worked long 
hours, rated her hapj^ineai with her life very low, was often bored and lonely, often felt ' 
angry about different things and in particular about "always staying home and never 
going out". vNot all children from such backgrounds were unhappy of course. Children 
who helped outltr^amlly JShops and businesses Were often exceptionally mature self- 
r confident friendly children. One Greek-bom milk-bar owner pointed out that 378 good, 
friends came to his wedding and a>pouple of hundred to each of the'childrert^ christenings 
and that many of these would help him out in a crises.- His daughter had an ex(f«{^onallY 
large number of friends, child and adult, and seemed set to follow in his footsteps. \ 

For one variable set - the child's adjustmeftt tc school - the parents' local friendship 
* network proved to be the key f'^.ctor in the statistical analysis. It is interesting to note 

that half of the 26 families whose friendships were limited to a small number of local 
contacts were in unskilled occupations. These were/the families whose children who^ 
were in most conflict with the school system. Py contrast few^r than one third (32 
percent) of the 50 families w^ose children had more positive attitudes to school and who / 
had extensive J0^l and j fen-local friendship networks were in these occupational 
categories, '^is is consistent with the comments of Allan (1979) who has noted for 
Britain that local ties (workmates and neighbours) are more important to the working 
class than to the midoie class. In any case, these observations suggest that aspects of 
family life associated with social cVss (in addition to friendship networltf may 
contribute tJ poor adjustment at school. One possibi^y is supported by data f ro^i^ our 
survey: parents limited to a small number of local '':'iend$hips were more likely ^than the 
contrast group to report feeling worn out, rushed, worried about money or depressed 
about\their lives, and were much more likely to regret having had chifdren (15 percent 
comq^ared with two percent). Thus conflict at sch.>ol may be one manifestation of class 
® related stresses on the family. ^ ^ , 
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A third strafid in the present study is the child care support variable, which is 
independent of parental relati<;nships withTriends and neighbors, but strongly associated 
with membership of community, children's and other organisations, ana the possession of 
friends within these associations. In particular, parents who .participated solely or mainly 
in organisations coded as "other" were strongly differentiated from parents who 
participated in chUdr-n's or community organisations, in that their children were less 
likely to be involved with adults outside the family and were less likely to belong to any 
clubs, teams or group activities. These famSies were predominantly immigrants, were 
usuaUy members of ethnic organisations (which we coded under "other") and p6t a great 
deal of stress on the family as an influence in the life of the growing child. However it 
should be emphasised that for manyr ifnmigrant groups the term "family" implies the 
. extended rather than the nuclear family, and "grown-ups within the family" may have 
included a range of kin. 

For example, a Chinese mother and father belonged to the Chinese Mandarin Club 
and hau iriends in the club, had a number of relaties living locaUy, but had no local 
friends and little contact with neighbours. Theitninyear old girl Leonie was described 
by her mother as "somewhat shy"; she did not belong to any groups and knew no grown- 
ups outsiae the extended famUy with whom she could talk or spend time. Leonie 
reported being lonely sometimes, and it seemed that her activities outside school were 
oriented largely around the famUy. Not all families of this type were immigrants. A 
second nine year oM gir^, Carolyn, was the daughter of a single mother living in a 
Housing Commission flat in a poor suburb. The mother had good neighbour contacts, a 
number of local friends and was generaUy coping well, and Carolyn enjoyed spending time 
with a neighbour who "iffi^erstands me and Mum." However, while her mother at least 
belonged to the Aquarium Society (but to nothing else), Carolyn belonged to no clubs or 
teams and had no special lessons or classes. 

All these families shared the characteristic that the parents' group membership u. j 
not appear to involve the child to any extent in specific children's activities. In sofne 
cases (the single, mother, for example) this seemed to be because the parents had no 
resources to spare on chUdren's or community organisations, while in other cases it was 
part of a deliberate choice on the part of the parents to isolate themselves from local 
community life and to devote themselves to associations which promoted their particj;Iar 
cultural heritage. The key point seems to be that the parents' organisational affiliations 
did not provide an entree for the child either into a wider network of non-kin adults or 
into organised children's activities. 

What othfer causal processes mediate the complex patterns described above? A 
number of possibilities were mentioned eeriier in this paper: the social learning of 
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parent-modeUed activities and attitudes; the enhanced self-esteem associated with 
gratifying sociAl activities; and the general level of effectiveness of differing parents, 
- manifesting itself both in relationships with other adults and in parenting skills. 4II of 
these seem likely to play a part in the outcomes described in this study. Parents' 
membership of chttdren's and community organisations acts as anWntree for their 
<iS chUdren into group activities, but appears alsd. to influence the child's social attitudes, as 

evidenced by greater interest in the company of non.-family adults. Similarly a child like 
Shaun had copi'id not only his parents outgoing attitudes and activities,- and also their 
optimism and liking for their world; to the extent that his distress al the local g^ngs of 
vandals had not affected his liking for what was in fact a very roOgh area. It was 
interesting also to find Shaun describing his mother's best quality as "the fact that she 
put up with a lot of kids", suggesting considerable parenting skills on her part. Another 
child who lived on a five acre block with many pets, including a much-loved pig, 
explained that 'Tjecause Pve been brought up with animals I love them and worry a^ut 
them", indicating that her parents had succeeded in creating a powerful ^rnitig 
enviroiwnent of a different kind. By contrast, the ten year old girl who felt that "aU the 
shopkeepers rob you here" appeared to have internalised her "mother's own negative 
° preoccupations. The often-startUng concerns voice^ the children ti»out growing up (to 
be reported elsewhere) strike a rich v^iin in exemplifying ■ multiple influences of the 
^ environmcntr '1 don't want to do aU that screaming fnd stuff", ."Men like raoing women 
^ when they're grown up", "When you drive a car someone yells at you 'you stuppd woman'," 
1*^ "You have to get married and your husbanjTyells at you and punches you up when you 
have an argument". 

V The fact that it is "dependable friends" rather than other noteworthy 
characteristics that em<*rges as most salient suggests that the pprental qualities 
associated with making and maintaining meaningful friendships are far more influential 
than the nature and extent ^ kin and neighbour ties. This finding is relevant to an active 
debate in the sociology of kinship and friendship (AUan 1979), and we plan in consequence 
t<?look further into the relationships between our families of network variables. This 
wHl involve consideration of the different definitions of friendship and Jamily that 
pertain in differing social groups. / 

Not all developmental outcomes^ were related .0 parental networks, and not all 
network variable^ were influential. Independent behavior, as measured in this study, was 
indeed indepen^nt! The fact that all\ut«>'"e measures on this variable were parent - 
rated rather than child -j^ rated may be a factor here. However it is also worth looking 
more closely at Cochran and Brassard's argument for including this variable in their 
model. They build their case in this instance from the literature on single-parent 
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families, which shows that lone mothers are forced to make many emergency demands on 
their network contacts which they^are unable to reciprocate. To avoid further draining 
these network resources they accordingly require their children to teke on 
reippnslbmties and tasks for which they would otherwise turn to friends, neighbours and 
relative^; Cochran and Brassard thus hypothesise that independence behavior in the child 
is Ukefy to be associated-not so much with strong or weak network resources as with 
those that are already overdrawn. As we did not have a measure of this\ariable, the 
' hj^pothesis remains to be tested. Satisfaction with being a boy or girl was also unrelated 
-to network characteristics, but as we show elseiihere, (Homel and Bums, in preparation) 
Cv much of the variance in this item is due to the child's sex, and also to the interaction 
between sex and ethnic background, hence parental networks could not be expected to 
exert a strong influence. 

The present fiiWings suggest leads in many directions, and it is hard to accord 
prior ^^es. However we plan next to look systematically at those variables which have 
been considered only impreasionistically in this paper, by constructing and testing a 
structural relations model which includes demographic, mobility and some other 
"midway" variables - for instance commitment tq,^ one's area of residence - along with 
thoee investigated in the present study. Our aim is to iUuminate the pathways of 
infhience from environment t^AihUd, or, to use Bronfenbrenner's term, the salient 
featured of differing ^logies oft development. 
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Figure 1. Model of Hypothesis^ed Relr^ionships Bctwcn 
Parental Social Nofvorks and Aspects of 
Child E>^velopir«nt . 
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